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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Fundamentals of Psychology. By W. B. Pillsbury. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1916. — Pp. ix, 562. 

This text, the author tells us in the preface, is intended to fill the 
existing gap between elementary text-books and the larger treatises. 
It presupposes no previous acquaintance with the subject, but gives a 
fuller treatment of the topics discussed than do most of the current 
texts, being designed to cover the whole of the first year's work in 
psychology. 

After a chapter of general introduction, the book begins with the 
usual indispensable account of the nervous system, which, while clear 
and readable, does not impress the reviewer as being noteworthy. 
The further order of topics and the relative space allotted to each is 
more significant. Sensation, with special reference to vision, is first 
treated at length. Then follows a chapter on attention and selection, 
which evidently is intended to prepare the way for the longer treatment 
of perception which succeeds it. Chapters on memory and reasoning 
complete the treatment of the cognitive side of mind. This is fol- 
lowed by the topics of instinct, feeling and affection, emotion and 
temperament, the general principles of action with special reference 
to will, and a concluding chapter on the self. 

As may be surmised from the topics and their order, the book is not 
written from the standpoint of any single one of the well-marked 
schools of psychological theory. The author tells us in the preface 
that he has "drawn upon the work of all schools without reference to 
the theories that the workers held, and has stated the results in terms 
that seemed most suitable to the particular material." Thus the 
material presented under sensation and perception is stated in terms 
of a structuralism, while the later chapters dealing with action profess 
a mild behaviorism. 

This frank eclectism of procedure has in a general way the charac- 
teristic merits and defects of all eclectism. The book is by no means, 
however, as this statement may seem to imply, a catalogue of bare 
facts devoid of intelligible context and unillumined by theoretical 
explanation. No one acquainted with Professor Pillsbury's other 
work would suspect him of that. On the contrary, while questions 
of theory are kept in the background and little controversial matter 
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is introduced, it seems to the reviewer that the student would acquire 
a decided interest in questions of theory from a study of the book, 
especially if he were reflectively inclined. This is, of course, as it 
should be. The book is written with an evident interest in theory 
and with a rare openmindedness and lack of dogmatism. This open- 
mindedness, indeed, has impressed the reviewer as the outstanding 
quality of the work, the more noteworthy in that it is not universally 
exhibited by contemporary psychologists. The student should 
emerge from the study of the work not merely with a certain amount 
of psychological information, but better off intellectually. 

If he were given to very earnest reflection, however, he would 
probably emerge with a certain confusion of mind. The present 
state of psychological science is undoubtedly confused and the very 
impartiality of the author's procedure is calculated to reflect this 
confusion. A narrower structuralism, or a completer functionalism 
(toward which the author confesses he inclines), would have given a 
more unified and consistent treatment. Thus sensation and per- 
ception are treated from the standpoint of structure, while the affective 
and volitional life is professedly treated in terms of behavior. As a 
result, the cognitive side of mind is left almost wholly unconnected 
with affection and action. For a narrow structuralism this would not 
matter perhaps, but viewed more largely — and as we believe Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury himself really views it — it must appear as a serious 
weakness. 

The disadvantage of the author's procedure is especially evident in 
the treatment of instinct. The topic of instinct is not treated at all, 
it will be noted, until late in the book, after all the material relating 
to cognition has been presented. But surely a study of instinct is as 
fundamental to the understanding of the facts of perception and at- 
tention, to say nothing of sensation, as it is to affection and emotion. 
No one would think of writing an elementary work on psychology in 
these days without prefacing it with an account of the nervous system. 
But although this is often given in detail as to the minute structure of 
cells and their modes of connection, it too often happens that practi- 
cally no attention is paid to the fundamental and significant facts of 
its larger functioning. Consequently, beyond an occasional reference, 
almost no real use is commonly made of the physiological material. 
Thus of prime importance to the psychologist is the fact that the 
nervous system is functionally composed of a number of congenital 
elementary systems of response corresponding to the inherited reflex 
and instinctive modes of behavior, and that all its later functioning 
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is the result of the development and complication of these inherited 
functional units. Professor Pillsbury recognizes the existence of these 
inherited functional systems and their importance to the understanding 
of the phenomena of feeling and action. That they could be made to 
throw as much light on the facts of perception and conception one may 
surmise that Professor Pillsbury would admit. The reviewer recalls a 
suggestive article published by him some years ago on the r6le of the 
type in conceptual thinking, which would seem to accord with such 
a view. But he has made no use of such a principle of explanation. 

In the chapter on attention, in particular, his neglect of it seems 
especially unfortunate. He has all the materials at hand for a unified 
and illuminating treatment of this topic of crucial importance, but 
nowhere in the chapter does he bring them together. Indeed, it is 
precisely in the treatment of attention that the author's eclecticism 
shows most plainly its inherent weakness. From the title of the 
chapter, "Attention and Selection," it might be supposed that the sub- 
ject was to be presented from the standpoint of behavior. It is so pre- 
sented in part, but not explicitly or consistently enough to save the 
treatment from confusion. The chapter opens with the statement that 
no study of mental life can be content with an enumeration of sensation 
elements and the laws of their association. These, it is said, may give 
"the materials of mind, but to understand either action or conscious- 
ness much more is required." 1 Surely there is confusion here. What 
is this 'action' which is set over against the materials of mind? 
As falling within mental life it might be supposed to mean mental 
activity of all sorts. But why then distinguish it from consciousness? 
As a matter of fact, this term, as well as others, is presumably employed 
because of its very ambiguity in order to avoid the difficulties incident 
to a consistent distinction between bodily and mental. The same 
confusion appears in the use of 'selection.' The selection with which 
attention is equated is at once, it seems, the selection by the organism 
in its responses of possible physical stimuli, and the varying preemi- 
nence of focal elements of content in the field of consciousness. Now 
these two phenomena are doubtless related, but they cannot be iden- 
tified without endangering the clearness of the presentation. Moreover, 
the selection among possible physical stimuli exhibited by the organism 
in its responses is not identifiable with attentive response, since it is 
inclusive of the simpler reflex and merely habitual types of response. 
An account of attention which was based on an explicit study of at- 
tentive behavior as related to and distinguished from other types of 

i P. 238. 
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behavior would have the merits of clearness, and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, could be made the foundation for a really illuminating treat- 
ment of the whole range of the phenomena of attention. Our author, 
however, adheres too closely to the structuralistic tradition to achieve 
such a result. Instead of following up the treatment of attention as 
selection, he at once shifts to a discussion of the change in attribute 
consequent upon variation from margin to focus of conscious field, 
and a comparison of this change (in clearness) with increase in intensity 
of the stimulus. The biological significance of this is not pointed 
out, although it would serve to lend significance to the comparison. 
Again, the various movements and strains characteristic of attention 
are described and their effect in qualifying the content of the attentive 
state is pointed out. A functional treatment of these responses is not 
omitted, but it is confined to describing the effectiveness of the move- 
ments of accommodation, etc., in bringing the stimulus attended to into 
consciousness and keeping it there. How much would have been 
added to this treatment if it had been pointed out, first, that stimuli, 
and variations in stimuli, that are of biological importance to the 
organism tend to call out responses, and that these responses are 
limited at first to the simple types of congenital behavior before re- 
ferred to. Secondly, it might have been shown how this simple sort 
of behavior develops into characteristically attentive behavior, when, 
as a result of experience, a stimulus tends to call out more than one 
sort of response, and thereby produces a widespread activity among 
the various functional elements of the nervous system, involving cross- 
inhibitions and mutual facilitations. If this were clearly stated, the 
function of the movements of accommodation and general bodily 
tension in preparing the way for the ultimate response would become 
really intelligible, as would also the significance of the enhancement 
of the content in the focus. With such a frankly behavioristic foun- 
dation, other topics taken up by Professor Pillsbury, such as condi- 
tions of attention, both objective and subjective, the number of objects 
one can attend to simultaneously (usually so barren a bit of experi- 
mentalism), and the part played by purpose or mental attitude, all 
could be mutually related and illuminated, instead of being left in 
perplexing isolation. 

The latter part of the chapter seems to the reviewer more adequate. 
Account is taken of the social factor; and while more, perhaps, might 
have been made of this had the arrangement of topics been different, 
its introduction adds distinctly to the chapter. At the very end comes 
the physiological explanation of attention, which just fails to furnish 
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the needed connection. "Attention," the author writes, "may best 
be pictured as a preparation of one tract or set of tracts for action." 
"The influence of attitude or purpose is the result of the spreading 
to a large number of associated paths of the impulse developed by the 
stimulus that arouses the attitude." 1 A little later, speaking of edu- 
cation, he writes: "It is essentially a process of organizing cerebral 
cells into groups so that one entire group, as well as some particular 
associate, may be aroused or partially aroused by a suitable stimulus." 2 
What is lacking is, in a word, the relating of this to the fundamental 
fact of instinct. Education is not a primary but a secondary organ- 
ization, a reorganization of simple congenital associations; and the 
phenomenon of attitude or purpose is a natural outcome of this more 
developed functional organization. 

In spite of these characteristic defects of the work, due for the most 
part to the author's conservatism, it is undoubtedly a valuable and 
interesting text. The weaknesses which it exhibits are not peculiar 
to it, but belong in large part to the present transitional state of 
psychological theory. To overcome them altogether would be a task 
of theoretical construction not commensurate with the limits of a text- 
book. 

Grace A. de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The Psychology of Religion. By George A. Coe. University of 

Chicago Press, 1916. — Pp. 365. 

Two features of this book which greatly contribute to its value must 
be named at the outset. The first is the transparent candor with 
which the writer sets down a list of his "attitudes with respect to 
religion and to the psychology of religion" that the reader may "duly 
weigh" the author's "tendencies . . . made explicit rather than 
carried along as suppressed premises" (p. xi). The second of these 
general advantages of the book is the successfulness of Professor Coe's 
effort "to provide, particularly in the alphabetical and topical bib- 
liographies, convenient apparatus for following up problems, and 
especially for setting them in a scientific perspective" (p. ix). Dr. 
Coe does not, however, limit himself to giving bibliographical as- 
sistance; and his criticism, though everywhere sympathetic, is keen 
and discriminating. Thus, he compares in illuminating fashion 
"Leuba's procedure" with "that of traditional theology. Both," 
he says, . . . "define religious experience from the standpoint of a 

1 P. 265. 
» P. 266. 



